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AS the following epistle not only fervently ex- 
horts to matrimony, but gaily laughs at a species 
of feminine facility, am urged, by a two fold rea- 
son, as Vellum says, in Appison’s Drummer to 
sct it forth, with the hope that some of our young 
ladies will read it over, as eagerly as they would the 
« Confessions of a Coquet,”’ or the “ Amours of 
Madame de Tencin.” 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


It is pleasant to observe the exertions which, in 
your capacity of custos merum, you are incessantly 
making, to cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world.” It is equally pleasant to witness your 
success. From those sweet pouting lips, which 
heedlessly answered each remark in company with 
“ Good God!’’ and “ Good Heavens!” we now 
hear ** Oh dear!”’ and “ Oh, la!’ and another co- 
vering is thrown to hide each female charm, from 
the roving and inquisitive eye of the tea-party gal- 
lant. The success, which you have experienced, 
has induhitably been owing to the “ deep and strong 
incision pen,”’ with which you have traced the cha- 


i racters of fashionable folly. Still, however, Mr. 


Saunter, there are many obstinate attendants on 
the courts of Fashion and Dissipation, who will not 
retrace their steps, at the crack of the satiric 
thong. To convert those, it may be necessary to 
note the pleasures which await them, in the old- 
fashioned and beaten path of life. The hope of 
reward is a stronger incentive to virtue, than the 
dread of punishment. 

My object, more particularly, is to lure bachelors 
into the matrimonial noose. If any thing else 
were necessary to convince us of the dangerous 
tendency, whicn the ladies have justly annexed to 
“ Tuesday clubs," it is the certainty that the plea- 
sures of a single life are strenuously urged at these 
resorts. In the intervals of conversation, each 
member hums, with doleful countenance, 


« Ah! my friends, ye little know 
The sorrows which from wedlock flow;” 


and “ Te Deum” was never chaunted with more 
tnergetic zeal through the windpipe of a monk, 
than the concluding line ofa popular club song,...- 


“ A wayward wife will betide you yet.” 


It is not my intention, at present, to notice all the 
Pleasures of awedded life. Ishall merely mention 
one, which, to the ‘mguistzve mind, is counterpoise 
lo all the evils which scolding, weak, or extrava- 
fant wives, in the opinion of bachelors, introduce 
Mo the domestic circle. I allude to the c/iwracter 
for secrecy, which, among unmarried females, a 
Man obtains, by becoming a husband, and the con- 
*qyucat epporturity which he possesses, of becom- 








ing the confidant of every young girl and old maid 
who visit his wife. 

While a man remains single, it is impossible for 
him to know those secrets, which pass in whispers 
at tea-parties, from one girl to another. The 
pointed observations and satiric censures on the 
dress and manners of the company, which so often 
and so good-naturedly flow from the creative female 
fancy, are lost on him; the sportive allusions, and 
the pointed puns, for which women have been so 
much and so justly celebrated, never strike his 
ear; and the thousand keen pangs, to which an 
eager and ungratified curiosity is subject, damp the 
genuine rational pleasure, which tea-parties are 
capable of affording, while he loses much and im- 


portant instruction, on the subjects of “ men and 


manners,” and of women. This is his painful situ- 
ation, while the married man riots in all the pure 
delights ofsocial intercourse. Is a good thing said 
in company by a female? Oh! you may tell it to 
him, for he is a married man! or, if it cannot go 
direct from an unmarried female lip, 1t can be told 
to his wife, and man and wife-are one. Besides, 
for the greater convenience of telling a secret, with- 
out being overheard by the company, it is very 
natural, and certainly very proper, that a young 
lady may seat herself on his lap, for he is only a 
married man! ‘The ladies think, and justly too, 
that there is no harm in kissing a married man; 
and although, if a single gentleman were to be 
thus favoured, it might appear as if modesty were 
off her guard, yet modesty views, with a smile, 
such an intercourse between a young lady and a 
married man, for epicureans would tell us, with a 
profound knowledge of human nature, that the 
same objection does not apply to it in the latter 
case, that does in the former. A married man 
looks on it as a mark of confidence, and thinks no 
more of it. To asingle man it would afford some 
materials for reflection. 7 

Is it then, Mr. Saunter, of no advantage to a 
man, that he should possess the unreserved confi- 
dence of a young woman;...a confidence, which 
must inevitably make him better acquainted with 
her disposition, than he could be without it? acon- 
fidence which pours into his ears a thousand plea- 
sant anecdotes, and teaches him the clue to the 
labyrinth of the human heart? If it be of no ad- 
vantage, I shall not tempt them to violate the 
vows of celibacy, which they have made at their 
club rooms; but if to be on such sociable terms 
with young ladies be really 


* To blend instruction with deliz5t,” 


I would persuade them, through you, Mr. Saunter, 
to “ grise, take up their beds, and canter” to the 
altar of Hymen, where a passport to the confidence 
of a young lady awaits all, who journey through 
the matrimonial garden. 
MARITUS. 

The hymeneal theory of my sensible corres- 
pondent is very amiable and salutary. Like the 
good Vicar of Wakefield, be is of opinion, that the 
honest man, who marries, does more service, than 
he, who continues single, and only ta/ds of popula- 





tion. As to the freedom, exercised by unwedded 
nyraphs, towards married swains, my own experi- 
ence can say but little. But, as this is not the 
first time I have heard of this sort of license, l am 
led to conclude, that itis not a mere child of fancy. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 
CHAP. XVI. 


In Continuation... The Banksee..The City of Wash- 
ington. 

THE erection of the banks was another very im- 
portant measure, much celebrated in Europe, 
which was effected under this federal constitution. 
It contributes, stil more than a free exportation, to 
dearness in the country ; forthe banks overwhelm 
the public with paper money, and wherever much 
money circulates, all is dear. 1t would be impos- 
sible for these banks to realize their paper, if great 
quantities should be presented to them at once. 
They know nearly how rauch will be presented in 
a day,and keep so much specie at hand; with the 
remainder they speculate, chiefly in foreign coun- 
tries. They discount only the paper of their fa- 
vourites ; their discount is one half per cent. by 
the month, while the merchants not favoured by the 
bank, are obliged, at the moment when I write 
this, to pay the money-brokers five per cent. for 
every month, if they would have specie for their 
paper. ‘Thusthe bank-directors make themselves 
the despots of commerce ; and as the commercial 
interest is predominant, America will very soon be 
a bank aristocracy, or rather is so already. What 
unbounded means must these people not possess, 
who can make as much moneyas they please? Ouly, 
unfortunately for them, their bills will not, like Eng- 
lish bank-notes, pass in foreign countries ; for the 
English credit is founded upon the national indus- 
try, and the possession of India, but America has 
neither industry nor India. Hence the bills of 
these banks, not only have no value in foreign 
countries, but even in the country, most of them 
are limited in their operations to a very narrow 
circle; the Bank of the United States . ex- 
cepted, whose notes, are, by law, declared valid 
throughout the country. Yet except.in the xeigh- 
bourhood of the maritime towns, those who are 
obliged to change them for silver, often look sot. 
Specie is, in America, very dear, on account of its 
extreme scarcity; nevertheless, the paper money, 
being valued equal to silver, has reduced it, in all 
internal transactions, to. the level of its own cheap- 
ness; hence the artificial dearness of gpuocds. The 
American wealth is a fascinating play of the ima- 
gination; a fantastic vision ; a natural witchcraft, 
by means of which the splendour of gcic is given 
to paper. The illusion is extreme y pleasing ; 
but, alas! its duration is very precarious ; for it 
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requires only the sunshine of truth, to dispel a 
fabric of paper. Those, who by ullthe arts of ma- 
gic, secrets, in which I, alas! am not initiated, 
Lnow Low to multiply this poctic paper, speak only 
cf sums, before which we poor Luropeans humble 
cursclves ib silent astonishment. The arch spe- 
culator und p rojector, - , for in-ztarce, 
owes the editor of a new spaper, Greenleaf, in New- 
Yoik, the pretty sum of more than eleven diundred 
thousand Collars: ! ‘Lhe pleasantest of all, upon 
denies it all, 
wudthey miulually revile each other as scoundrels, 
wud furgers of false bills, ia the newspapers. 1 
suall Lave hereafter occasion to discuss what cir- 
Cuiustances will put an cad to this mercantile poc- 
‘¥, (uis hiuanceering quackery. For the present, 
itis cieat, tuat the high price of produce, occa- 
sioned by the war, which is already falling again, 
the alinost exclusive intermediate trade in West- 
Indian articles, and the carrying trade, have given 
America a sort of commercial importance, a cer- 
tain glitter of national prosperity, which gave birth 
to her foreign credit, for whose existence she is 
1idebted, not to the wisdom of her government, 
or the excellence of her constitution, but to those 
accidental circumstances, with which tuey may 
probably alike cease. 

[nn further imitation of the Europeans, it was de- 
termined to build a capital. It seems extraordi- 
nary to begin by creating an artificial dearness, 
even of labour, and then to attempt to build large 
cities. ‘The crowding of a great multitude into 
one capital city, is never profitable to a country, 
and least of ail to a rising agricultural people. 
Why erect a capital, at the expense of the country 
people, who must eventually pay for all. Simpli- 
city and modesty are so ornamental to youth! they 
are therefore equally becoming attributes of a 
youthful state. ‘The congress therefore should 
have had good houses, built proper to protect their 
inhabitants against wind and weather, in a city al- 
ready extant, for themselves and the presidents, 
aud nothing more. They should further have 
chosen, not a s¢a-port, but a country town, to be 
less under the iniluence of a trading interest. 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, would have been a 
proper situation, with respect to the eastern states. 
For those of the west, which, unless they should 
scparate, must in time become the most import- 
ant, Pittsburg would have been well situated. 





Lt. iS occasion, Lis, that Mr. 





-_ 


Tf the full execution of the plan for building the 
excy of Washington would have been pernicious to 
the country, it appears childish, when we can 
prove that this execution was impossible. A des- 
potic lord of twenty miliions of people might fiad 
wu possible to accoinplish such gigantic undertak- 
ings; but where a government possesses no coer- 
cive means, where labour is so dear, where four 
miliions of people, extended over a space so enor- 
mous, form a loose political association, the twen- 
tieth part of the ground destined for the city of 
Washington will never be covered with houses, 
not even with log houses. There are now, accor- 
ding to some, thirty; as others say, seventy, chief- 
ly log houses, extant; some considerable build- 
ings, such as the president’s house, &c. are said to 
¥e nearly finished. In the session of 1796, the 
congress gave again five hundred thousand dollars 
for this city; asuin, with which little can be ettect- 
ed in America. But aiter the squandering of im- 
measurable sums, Washineton would be nothing 
but a laree village, with a few handsome houses ; 
for the neighbourhood around is bad land, still 
worse cunivited: there lies some good lands 
higher up on the river. which is, however, not na- 
vivable, on account of recks, and as Alexandria is 
al eady in possession of the export trade, Wash- 
inton, being in the same neigibbourhood, will find 
it so much the more difficult to thrive. The spot 
f.°this city was chosen by the president; the Phi- 
lauc!poians, whe ar2 ciytous, and would fain see 
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| their city the permanent seat of government, say 


he was influenced by his own interest, because his 
lands lay upon the river Potomack. This Ido not 
believe. What, then, determined his choice? 1 
cdo hot know. 


CHAP. AVI. 


In continuations... The Mint... The Navigation Acton. 
Drawhackewee Navigation should not be tao much en- 
couraged in rising Siateses.. Revenues. 

The European states have each of them a mint; 
and, of course, the Americans concluded they 
musthave one too. ‘Lhe result is, that, with a loss 
of thirteen per cent. they coin over again Spanish 
dollars, into what they call units; only a few, how- 
ever, for their units are very seldom to be seen, 
but dollars, wherever there is money. The ac- 
counts, however, are to be so arranged, that, instead 
of pounds, shill ogs, pence, &c. the reckoning is 
one, ten, a hundred, &c. which is very rational. 
But the people still adhere to their old customs, 
and always reckon, most absurdly, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

A navigation act, ina country where agriculture 

for want of hands, in a languishing condition, 
was an extremely unwise measure. Why increase 

the number of sailors and sea captains, and dimi- 

nish that of farmers and labourers, while the in- 

clination to a sea life is already so strong a native 
propensity of the Americans? Why not favour 
foreign as well as domestic vessels in the Ameri- 
can ports! Do the Americans, like the Dutch, 
inhabit a small, barren territory, and are they in- 
debted only to the sea for their existence? How 
many will be swallowed up by that devouring ele- 
ment, who might, by the propagation of their kind, 
and by tilling the ground, have been doubly useful 
to a country thin of people? Are not sailors the 
most unhappy and immoral of all classes of men ? 

Will not their immorality be infectious? Are 

they not generally, on account of their wandering 

life, destitute of all love of their country? 

‘Tbe establishment of a drawback, which is al- 
lowed to merchants, who re-export the goods they 
had imported, is in the same spirit. The odject 
is, above all things to encourage trade by sea, and 
use all possible means to increase the maritime 
towns, while, at the same time, the establishment 
of manufactures is prevented, and agriculture is 
left to shiftfor itselfas wellasitcan. The conse- 
quence is, that Lancaster, the largest inland town, 
where the industry of the Germans has introduced 
a few family manufactures, contains oniy three 
thousand five hundred inbabitants, while Philadel- 
phia probably now contains seventy thousand, 
though seven years ago it had only thirty-six thou- 
sand. What an enormous increase! Whereas 
Lancaster, twenty years ago, possessed as many 
inhabitants, and as much industry, as at this day! 
Such phenomena characterise the spirit of a go- 
vernment to perfection. 

Manufacturing cities are useful to agriculture. 
There arises between them and the farmer an ac- 
tive and intimate barter trade, which puts in circu- 
lation the productions of national industry ; which 
circulation is as profitable to the social body, as the 
unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the hu- 
manfhiame. But maritime cities, unless they con- 
tain at the same time manufactures, produce no- 
thing, and are merely consumers: their inhabitants, 
of course, live at the expense of their fellow-citi- 
zens. They consequently diminish the elements 
of physical existence, and thereby the numbers of 
mankind decline. They are consumers, or “ fru- 
ges consumere nati,” both negatively and posi- 
lively. Negatively, because they preduce notiuag, 
and only distribute; positively, because they con- 
sume what others have produced, and by the profit 








which profit is a real loss to the purchaser. But, 
besides this profit, there arises, merely from the 
increased price of the goods, occasioned by thejp 
iransportation, and in the same proportion with jts 
extent, a minus to the purchaser and consumer, 
The ignorance of the prices of things in the coun. 
try where they are produced, which must, jp 
ccheral, bear a proportion tu the distance of that 
country, renders commerce the more advantage. 
ous, according to the distance of the place, with 
which it is carried on. The introduction of aptj: 
cles of luxury by no means compensates for al] 
these evils ; for they corrupt the nation, Loth phy. 
sically and morally. Physically, by adulteratiog, 
and because they are in part, even though unadul- 
terated, pernicious to the health; morally, by the 
desire of possessing large quantities of them, and 
because a false estimation of things arises thereby, 
which values and judges of things, net according 
to their inward worth, but by their external appear. 
ance. Hence a coarse sensual love of worldly 
goods is created, which stifles every thing noble, 
and which has always prevailed among all com. 
mercial nations, excepting perhaps the English; 
but the English are, at the same time, the greatest 
agricultural people in Europe ; without their agri- 
culture they would have been ruined long ago, 
Besides, merchants, who at the same time busy 
themselves with manufactures and agriculture, 
are by no means mere distributors, but likewise 
producers; that part of their capital, however, 
which is employed in commerce, produces nothing, 
Notwithstanding this, commerce is the only bond 
of connection, and instrument of civilization for 
nations, and this exalted utility overbalances all 
the mischiefit occasions. But trade by sea should 
in no country be encouraged to the detriment of 
agriculture and manufactures; and least of all by 
nations in the blossom, like America. It must 
everywhere be regulated and kept within bounds 
by competent laws. 

In my opinion, therefore, no rays of wisdom 
beam around the federal constitution and govern: 
ment, on account of these establishments. The 
increasing national wealth, as I have already said, 
is not a consequence of the constitution, and of the 
measures of government, but of certain transient 
circumstances, grounded upon the folly of the Eu 
ropeans; and as the foundation is not solid, must, 
with a change of circumstances, again decline. 
The constitution, however, by the funding of the 
national debt, that is, by the appropriation of the 
funds proceeding from certain taxes to pay the in- 
terest of the debts, has certainly very much contri- 
buted to the foundation of An-erican credit. The 
banks, and especially the paper system, have co- 
operated to the same end, by leaving almost all the 
specie to be employed in speculation abroad. 
The revenues of congress arise from the imposts, 
and the excise upon brandy. Last year a tax was 
likewise laid upon coaches. ‘The imposts must 
indeed rise with the increase of trade; but it must 
be observed, that their amount is not so large as 
they appear to bein the accounts published; for 
every merchant has at the custom-house six 
months credit from the day when he enters his 
goods, before he is obliged to pay his imposts, 
which are likewise discharged with bank notes¢ 
The whale is therefore transacted with paper. In 
all the annual accounts of the impost, these writ 
ten obligations of the merchants to pay in six 
months, are set down as already paid ; but how 
many bankrupts are there in the iaterval, whose 
payments. are never made. 





CHAP. XVIII. 
In Cont inuations..«. Want of Lleans for De fenceveres The 


Army. 
After having seen what the federal government 


|, URow the goods, which pass through thei: hands, ; Las done, let us give a, faw moments, consideration 
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to wiaat they have zo done, but which might hav 
been expected to be done by an enlightened, ad- 
ministration. They have not hitherto established 
any system of defence. President Washington 
has, at divers times, proposed to congress to raise a 
standing army, at one time of twenty-five thousand 
men, at another of fifteen thousand, and finally of 
ten thousand, but always without effect. Wash- 
ington is of opinion, a standing army would not in 
America be dangerous to liberty; and this must 
in truth be acknowledged, provided the army were 
not large» Europeans only should have been en- 
listed, and at the expiration of their time of ser- 
vice, land, cattle, and instruments for agriculture 
should have been distributed to them; by this, 
culture and population would have been gainers. 
With an elementary tactical book they are not un- 
provided ; they have an excellent one, drawn up by 
general Steuben, with aregulation for service, and 
for encampment, likewise by him. In the year 
1796, however, congress voted only three thousand 
men, which are not more than half completed. 
Enormous abuses must be prevalent, even among 
this triling number, for during my residence at 
Philadelphia, a serjeant published in the newspa- 
pers, that he had never received any pay; that he 
had, besides, advanced money to the money-chest 
of the regiment; that he had resigned his station; 
had no money for his journey; that an order upon 
the secretary at war was given him; that he was 
obliged to beg his way to Philadelphia; that here 
he showed his order, but received nothing upon it, 
or at most very little, the minister having told him 
there was no money. This enraged serjeant 
threatened further to lay before the public the 
shocking frauds that were practised among the 
troops. This trait has, to Europeans, rather an 
extraordinary appearance. Their artillery is bet- 
ter in proportion than the other troops. Among the 
forts, West-point, upon Hudson’s river, situated 
upon a rock, and worked in the rock, is really very 
strong, and on account of its situation command- 
ing the river, in case of an attack from Canada, 
very important. 

But it would be impossible to raise and main- 
tain an army at all considerable, so long as no 
check is put upon the artificial dearness, and I be- 
lieve three thousand men are now the utmost that 
the United States could levy and support. How is 
it possible to raise soldiers in a country, where a 
day labourer can earn ten dollars by the month? 
How can magazines be collected, where sixty 
pounds of wheat cost half a guinea, and other 
sorts of grain in proportion? where, in one word, 
meat is cheaper than bread? I have already men- 
tioned the cause ofthis. Evenif the congress had 
therefore immediately voted the twenty-five thou- 
sand men, there would not, under these circum- 
stances, have been more than three thousand effec- 
tually raised ? 

The naval power of the United States consists 
in three half-finished frigates, upon which, in Sep- 
tember, 1796, for want of labourers, as I believe, 
hothing further wasdoing. But what is the use of 
a naval force, which, at any rate, must remain in- 
considerable? and in case of a war with England, 
the American privateers would always render the 
principal service; for whatever exertions might 
be made, the American fleet would still be too 
Weak to protect their commerce against England. 
I should therefore wonder very much at president 
Washingten’s proposal te congress, in his speech 
at the opening of the session, on the 7th of De- 
tember, 1796, to raise a naval force, if it were not 
Clearly his intention to employ it only for the pro- 
‘ection of the American navigation against the 

tench, who are, to be sure, not the strongest 
Power by sea, and against whom, only a ‘ew ships 
Would be necessary. We shall see, however, 
Waether the Americans will be in a condition to 
‘ccomplish eyen these few; besides which, the 
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sums necessary for the purpose might have been 
better employed. 

A respectable system ofdefence would, unques- 
tionably give the nation more stability, and more 
political independence. At this time America is 
destitute of soldiers. of magazines, of powder (not- 
withstanding they have powder mills, for powder 
costs a dollar and a half a pound), of manufactures 
of arms, &c. The militia is totally unfit for service, 
and for the most part unarmed. Even in New- 
England, the little military spirit remarked by tra- 
vellers, immediately after the close of the war, is 
now evaporated. In one word, the country is open 
to the invasion of every enemy, and with a mode- 
rate army, a good general would make a very 
easy conquest of it; as it must have been subju- 
gated during the revolutionary war, as I have 
shewn above, had not a “ delis ex machina” given 
different turn to affairs. 

A well established and disciplined national mil- 
tia would certainly be preferable to a standing ar- 
my; but the aversion of the people to every thing 
military is so insuperable, that they will never 
submit to such an arrangement. 

( To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEER. 


AMONG the more excellent poets of the pre- 
sent day, no one deserves a more conspicuous rank 
than WiLit1am GirFForp, Esq. Hayley isa labo- 
rious imitator of Pope, but languidly repeats the 
verses of the master. He has the form of that 
balanced and terse style of poetry, but the essence, 
the fine etherial spirit, is either lost in diffusion, 
or diluted into weakness. Gifford, on the con- 
trary, rather rivals Pork than mimicks him. His 
verses are not only sweet and sonorous, but they 
are conspicuous for their good sense, and 
for that admirable quality in composition, the 
power of saying mich in brief compass, without 
any degree of obscurity. Of those men of letters, 
who are privileged with the conversation and 
friendship of this brilliant writer, a clergyman, by 
the name of Ireland, is honourably distinguished. 
In an imitation of the celebrated Ode to Grosphus, 
by one of the most jocund poets of antiquity, Mr. 
Girrorp has thus classically complimented genius 
and worth. 


IMITATION OF HORACE, 
Lib. II. Ode 16. 
Otium divos rogat in patente. 


ADDRESSED TO THE REV. JOHN IRELAND, 
BY WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. 


When howling winds and louring skies 
The light, untimber’d bark surprise, 
Near Orkney’s boisterous seas, 
Thetrembing crew forget to swear, . 
And bend the knees, unused to prayer, 
To ask a little ease. 


For ease the Turk, ferocious, prays, 

For ease the barbarous Kuss....for ease 
Which P.,.... could ne’er obtain, 

Which Bedford lack’d, amid his store, 

And liberal Clive, with mines of ore, 
Oft bade for....but in vain. 


For not the liveried troop, that wait 

Around the mansions ofthe gieat, 
Can keep, my friend, aloof 

Fear, that attacks the mind by fits, 

And care, that, like a Raven, flits 
Around the lordly roof, 


on 





O, well is he, te whem hired Heaven 
A decent competence bas given, 
Rich in the blessing sent; 
He grasps not anxiously for more, 
Dreads net to use his little store, 
And fattens en content. 


O well is he, for life is lost, 
Amid a whirl of passiors tost; 

Then why. dear Jack, should man, 
Magnanimous Ephemeron ! stretch 
Ilis views beyond the narrow reach 

Of his contracted span? 


Why sheuld he from his country rus, 

In hopes, beneath a foreign sun, 
Serener hours to find ? 

Was never man, in this wild chace, 

Who changed his natuve with his place, 
And left himself behind, 


For, winged with all the lightning's speed, 
Care climbs the bark, Care mounts the steed, 
An inmate of the breast: 
Nor Parea’s heat, nor Zembla’s cold 
Can drive from that pernicious hold 
The too-tenacious guest, 


They, whom no anxious thoughts annoy, 
Grateful, the present hour enjoy, 
Nor seek the next to know ; 
To lighten every ill they strive, 
Nor, ere misfortune’s hand arrive, ° 
Anticipate the blow. 


Something must ever be amiss: 

Man has his joys; but perfect bliss 
J.ives only in the brain. 

We cannot all have all we want; 

And Chance, unasked, to thés may grant, 
What that has begged in vain. 


WotFre rUSMED ON DEATH, in mankood’s bloom, 
Paulet crept slow/y to the tomb ; 
Here /reath, there FAME was given ; 
And that wise Power, who weighs our lives, 
By contras and by pros contrives 
To keep the be ‘ce even. 


To rHee he gave t we piercing eyes, 
A body....just of Tvdcas’ size, 
A judgment so ind and clear, 
A LIBERAL soul, a threadbare coat, 
And forty pou ‘@ a year. 


To me one eye, not vver good, 

‘T'wo sides, that, to their cost, have stood 
A teu years hectic cough; 

Aches, stiches, all the numerous ills 

That swell the devilish doctors’ bills, 
A:d sweep poor mortals of; 


A coat, more bare than thine; a soul 

THAT SPURNS THE CROWD'S MALIGN GONTROUL; 
A tixed contempt of wrong; 

Spirits, ABOVE AFFLICTION'S POWER; 

And skill to charm my lonely hour, 
With no inglorious song. 


Of the thousand translations and imitations of 
this philosophical ode, which, in the course of a 
life of some reading, I have perused, none, like 
the above, so gratefully relishes of the genuine 
Horatian spirit. We donot see the wrong side of 
the tapestry ; but, in this visit to the “ rich ward- 
robe’ of antiquity, Mr. G. has brought out all the 
gorgeous, the purple, and the glowing colours. 
The three last stanzas are of inimitable beauty; 
and, when High-minded Genius, with acavalier and 


Castilian spirit, congratulates itself, that neither 


ill health, nor humble fortune, could compel to 
truckle to the “ malign controul of the crowd,” we 
admire the lofiiness of the man, not less than the 
elegance of the poct. 


—_— 


It was long a fashion among the light and un- 
thinking, amoug those, who dwell after the manner 
of the Zidonians, careless and secure, to deride the 
writings, to hint the hypocrisy, or sneer at the fana- 
ticism of ir. William Law. ‘His undertaking 
an edition of Jacob Behmen, a inoon struck cobler, 
and his furious philippic against ihe players, af- 
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forded some pretext for the raillery of libertine 
wit. But his Serious Call, a work of fervent piety, 
has excited the liberal praise of Dr. Joanson ; 
und Mr. Giseon has thus vindicatéd the memory 
of a religious recluse, in a mode so candid and 
cloquent, that my readers will not only listen to the 
defence, but, perhaps, read some of the writings 
of Mr. Law. 

In our family, he Jeft the reputation of a worthy 
and pious man, who believed ail that he professed, 
and practiced allthat he enjoined. The character 
uf a nonjuror, whiclt he maintained to the last, is 
u suflicient evidence of lis principles in church 
and state ; and the sacrifice ofinterest to conscience 
will be always respectable. Ilis theological writ- 
ings, Which our domestic connection has tempted 
mic to peruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life, 
and I can pronounce, with more confidence and 
knowledge, on the merits of the author. His last 
compositions are darkly tinctured by the incom- 
prelensible visions of Jacob Behmen; and his dis- 
course on the absolute unlawfulness of stage enter- 
tainments, is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
intemperance of sentiment and language. * The 
actors and spectators must all be damned: the 
playhouse is the porch of hell, the place of the 
devil's abode, where he holds his filthy court of evil 
Spirits; a play is the devil’s triumph, a sacrifice 
periormed to his glory, as much as in the heathen 
temples of Bacchus or Venus, &c. &c.” But 
these sallies of religious phrenzy must not extin- 
guish the praise, which is due to Mr. William 
Law, as a wit anda scholar. His argument, on 
topics of less absurdity, is specious and acute, his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear; and, 
had not his vigorous mind been clouded by enthu- 
siasm, he might be ranked with the most agree- 
able and ingenious writers of the times. While 
the Bangorian controversy was a fashionable 
theme, he entered the lists, on the subject of 
Christ's kingdom, and the authority of the priest- 
hood: against the plain account of the Lord’s sup- 
per, he resumed the combat with bishop Hoadley, 
the object of whig idolatry, and of tory abhorrence ; 
and, at every weapon of attack and defence, the 
nonjuror, on the ground, which is common to them 
both, approves hiniself at least equal to. the pre- 
jate. On the appearance of The Fable of the 
bees, he drew his pen against the licentious doc- 
trine, that private vices are public benefits, and 
morality, as well as religion, must join in his 
applause. Mr. Law’s master work, the Serious Call, 
is still read, as a popular and powerful book of de- 
yotion. His precepts are rigid, but they are 
founded on the gospel; his satire is sharp, but it is 
erawn from the knowledge of human life; and 
smany of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen 
ef La Bruyere. If he finds a spark of piety in his 
yeader’s mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame; 
anda philosopher must allow, that he exposes, with 
equal severity and truth, the strong contradiction 
between the faith and practice of the Christian 
world. Under the names of Flavia end Miranda, 
he has admirably described my two aunts....the 
hcathen and the Christian sister. 

It is not possible, I am assured by the Editor of 


the Port Folio, te convey a more luminous idea of 
@ldschool politics, than in the following passage, 


from the writings of one, who was as eloquent an | 
was of no authority, the Commons having been cor- 


zuther as Cicero, and a much mere prescient and 
juagnanimous statesman. 

It is suid, by their adversaries, that the eld poli- 
tickins knew little of the rights of mem; that they 
lvst their way, by groping about in the dark, and 
fumbling among votten parechments and musty re- 
cords. Great lights, they say, are lately obtained 
in the world, aad the disciples of the old school, 
instead of shrowding themselves in exploded ig- 


Lucane2, ought to tube advantage of the blaze of | 





| 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


illumination, which is spreading around. It may 
be so. ‘The enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like 
their predecessors in another faction of fanatacism, 
deal in lights. Hupisras pleasantly says of them. 
they 

‘* Have lizhts where better eyes are blind, 

As figs are said to see the wind.” 


We have heard a great deal, concerning the mo- 
dern lights, but we have not yet had the good for- 
tune to see much of them. “hey, who have read 
the works of these illuminators of the world, have 
learned nothing more fro#i them, than a full certain- 
ty of their shallowness, levity, pride, petulance, ig- 
norance, and presumption. When the o/d authors, 
whom we have read, and the o/d men, whom we 
have conversed with, have left us in the dark, we 
are in the dark still. We have only to wish, that 
the lovers of innovation may be as happy aif pros- 
perous, under the influence of the new light, as 
they once were, under the sober shade of the old 
obscurity. 

=== . 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF THE RICHT HON. HENR?T ADDINGTON. 


[CONCLUDED.]} 


On the convocation of a new parliament, a few 
months after, Mr. Addington was unanimously re- 
elected, and the subject of the impeachment soon 
afforded a very apposite opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his talents and industry, more especially 
when the question was agitated, whether the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Esq. subsisted 
subsequent to the dissolution of Parliament ? 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, rose to state to the 
Committee the result of the best research into pre- 
cedents that he had been able to make, and this was 
decidedly in favour of the impeachment remaining 
in statu quo. He traced the growth and develope- 
mentof the principle ofimpeachment from the reign 
of Edward [V. and shewed clearly, that, as far as 
regarded the effect of a dissolution, it was precisely 
the same for impeachments as for writs of error and 
appeal. He produced various instances of writs of 
error not abating prior to 1673, and contended that 
the report of the Lords’ Committee, and the resolu- 
tion of the Lords at that time, which had remained 
unquestioned ever since, were founded on prece- 
dents, and what were clearly understood to be the 
practice of Parliament; that the report and resolu- 
tion of 1678, respecting the continuance of an im- 
peachment after a dissolution, was founded on that 
of 1673, because both impeachments and writs of 
error were so strictly connected in principle, that it 


/ was impossible to make a distinction between thm ; 


that the resolution of 1673 could not have been 
adopted merely as a colourable foundation for the 
resolution of 1678, because, when the former was 
passed, it was impossible that the case to which the 
latter applied could have been foreseen; and that, 
when Lord Danby applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to be bailed after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the court recognised the doctrine, that the 
impeachment did not fall to the ground in conse- 
quence of the dissolution, as the known and esta- 
blished law of Parliament. On the precedents of 
1685, by which this resolution, as far as respected 
impeachments, was reversed, he observed, that it 


ruptly chosen, and wholly devoted tothe court; the 
principal evidence for the prosecution, Titus Oates, 
convicted of perjury, and consequently incompetent; 
and the resolution itself passed without examination 
of precedents, not generally with express limitation 
to the particular case. 

In like manner Mr. Addington shewed, from the 
cases of Lords Salisbury and Peterborough, in 1690, 
that it was then understood to be the law of Parlia- 


ment, that impeachments de not abate by a dissoly. 
tion, and that, after much delay and managrement, 
thev were at last disthargved by a resolution sirictiy 
applicable to their particular case, and in no respect 
affecting the reneral question. The same argument 
he deduced from the case of kord Oxford in 1717, 
as faras that case went. The House, he remarked, 
would do well to consider how far their undoubted 
right might be affected by the doubt which appuint. 
ing a committee to search for precedents would im. 
ply. Let the friends of Mr. Hastings remember, 
that his case was unconnected with the general ques. 
tion; that if it were proper for the House to pro. 
ceed against him, the renewal of the impeachment 
would be a greater hardship than to take it up where 
it now stood, and that at all events the length of the 
proof, or the magnitude of the crime, could never, 
with any shadow of decency, be suffered to protect 
the criminal. He recommended to the House not 
to put it in the powerof the Crownto defeat an 
impeachment by a dissolution, or of the Lords to 
deteat it by delay, which, as they might clioose on 
what and how many days they would sit each 
session of Parliament, they might be able to do 
were a dissolution not to do it; and he exhorted 
them to adopt a line that would acquire honour te 
themselves, and render important service to poste- 
rity, by making “ assurance doubly sure’’ on the 
only doubt that had ever arisen among the Com. 
mons respecting their own privilege. 

His opinion on this subject, of which we have 
here given an outline, must be allowed by all im- 
partial men to be constitutional: fraught on one 
hand with notions highly salutary in respect to 
public justice, and on the other pregnant with prin- 
ciples calculated to fortify the power and confirm the 
authority of the Third Estate, in respect to the ex- 
ercise of its rights. 

Nor did Mr. A. allow any opportunity to escape 
for maintaining the franchises of the House over 
which he presided; for, when the Peers, in May 
1791, thought proper to make a trifling alteration 
in a bill*, by which they assumed the initiative 
respecting money, he stated the circumstance to 
the House, and, after quoting a precedent, which 
he caused to be read from the Journals of the 8th 
of March 1719, by which it appeared that a simi- 
lar bill, on being sent from the Lords, had been re- 
jected, because it affected the revenue, the Commons 
followed his advice, and refused to proceed with 
the present. 

But the late Speaker did not confine himself to 
what might be termed his official duties. He was 
always an active and efficient member when the 
House sat in a committee, and a chairman regulated 
the debates. Few subjects of great national im- 
portance but were canvassed by him on _ those 
occasions, and he must be allowed, in general, to 
have added great weight and importance to what- 
ever side he adopted. , 

Uniformly acting with Mr. Pitt in all grand 
political questions, it is greatly to be regretted 
that he should have opposed that gentleman only, 
when a question of humanity respecting a misera- 
ble portion of the human race was agitated, and 
have taken part with Mr. Dundas, whose equivocal 
enmity to the slave trade has occasioned its con- 
tinuance, notwithstanding the Commons of Eng- 
land seem to have been pledged for an abolition. 

It is truethat Mr. A. termed this traffic “a crimes 
which he had never heard mentioned without feeling 
the utmost abhorrence and indignation ;” but it is 
equally true, that he was.at the same time feelingly 
alive to the pecuniary interests of the planters and 





* The biil in question was intended to amend the 6th of 
Anne, respecting the reward to be given, on the convictioa 
of felons. ‘The iords had thought proper, on. this occasio™ 

‘to diminish the reward 
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mortgagees, who, according to his own principles, 
must have profited by this crime.” Neither is the 
asoning to be tolerated, that, * ifrelinguished by 
us, it might be carried on in a manner more re- 
pugnant to the interests of humanity,” as, if this 
be really an abominable traffic, the guilt and shame 
ought instantly to be removed. 

But, in order to decide on Mr. A.’s conduct, the 
best mode will be to quote his own arguments, 

remising at the same time, that it is not here 
meant to convey the least suspicion of his sincerity. 

On Monday, April 2, 1792, after two petitions 
nad been presented, one from the city of London, 
and the other from the livery of London, against 
the slave trade, Mr. Wilberforce moved the order of 
the day, which was “for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the circumstances of the African slave trade.”’ 
This being done, and sir William Dolben having 
taken the chair, the same gentleman, at the con- 
clusion of a long and elegant speech, moved, 
«“ That itis the opinion of this Committee, that 
the trade carried on by British subjects, for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, 
ought to be abolished.” Mr. Thornton", Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, &c. were for an 
immediate abolition, while Mr. Dundas, General 
Tarleton, &c. were against it; and to the surprise of 
all men, it so occurred, that the premier found 
himself for the first time in a minority. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Addington deli- 
yered his opinion, the substance of which follows: 


“ The Speaker said, he had never listened with 
greater satisfaction in his life to any speech, than to 
the whole of that just delivered by his right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Dundas), who had relieved him 
from the utmost pain and anxiety. He declared, 
that he was one of those alluded to by his right hon- 
ourable friend, who had preferred a middle path in 
regard to the abolition of a trade, or rather a crime 
which he had never heard mentioned without fecl- 
ing the utmost abhorrence and detestation. Hitherto 
he had been silent on the subject, because he had 
felt that he could not go the length of voting with 
his honourable friend, who had introduced the 
question of the abolition of the trade into that 
House; but now he had heatd what he could concur 
in with ease to his mind, and satisfaction to his con- 
science. He complimented Mr. Whitbread on 
his eloguent speech, and agreed with him in think- 
ing that the slave trade, however modified, could 
not be defended, because no argument could justify 
the selling of one man for money to the despotism 
of another man, and tearing him away against his 
will frem his country, his family, and his friends, 
in order to make him drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in bondage, in a distant country, to which he 
was an utter stranger. While he turned with disgust 
from the hateful trade, he saw the necessity of con- 
sidering the opposite claims, and was also fearful the 
trade, if relinquished by us, might be carried on in a 


re 


manner more repugnant to the interests of huma- 


nity. 

“ He thought these opposite interests would be 
in a great degree reconciled by the scheme of 
gradual abolition. He suggested, that the imports 





* In the course of this gentleman’s speech, he read the 
following letter from king Naim-bazo, in the neighbourhood 
of Sierra Leone, complaining that some of his relations 
had been kidnapped and carried off to the West Indies, 
where they were at present in a state of slavery. «* My 
Subjects, and the subjects of other kings, have been stolen 
away, by the inhabitants of all nations, who visit this coast. 
Three of my own relations have been taken away by a cap- 
tain Coxe, and sold for slaves; for what reason { know 
hot. I never molest the property or person of others. | 
leve the natives of Great-Britain....1 have borne many insults 
from them, which have occasioned me to be silent so long. 
Whether J shall see my relations again I know not; but 
those, who took them, will be called te account for their 
actions, one day er another.’* 


‘THE PORT FOLIO. 


of slaves into the islands should be limited to ten 
or twelve years. He contended that negroes, not- 
withstanding the difference of their colour, ought 
to be regarded as human creatures. Ele condemned 
the slave trade as a measure he had always ab- 
horred. ‘The nervous elqquence of his honourable 
friend recalled to his memory the observation of a 
very venerable and eminent judge, now in retire- 
ment and in the vale of years (Lord Mansfield), 
who, when charged with showing too much lenity 
io a rebel lord, said, that he knew no language 
which could add guilt to treason. In the same view 
he knew no language which could add to the horrors 
of the slave trade ; and the proposition now before 
them would undoubtedly tend to prevent man from 
preying upon man. 

Mr. Addington said, the present state of the 
negroes in the West India islands certainly was in- 
adequate to the necessary supply to do the work of 
the planters; there was too unequal a comparison 
between the males and females: he not only there- 
fore considered an immediate abolition of the im- 
portation of the Africannegroes as impolitic, but 
should think a duty on the importation of male 
negroes would operate asabounty onthe importation 
of female slaves, and in a few years the defect would 
be supplied. Mr. Dundas’s proposition, Mr. 
Addington said, appeared to him to be such as 
could not be opposed by any rational objection; he 
agreed with him in the whole of it, one point except- 
ed, viz. the making of those negro children free 
who were born of slaves. He thought rather, that 
they should have their freedom after a period of 
service of ten or fifteen years, to pay their masters 
for the expense of rearing and educating them. A 
bounty for such as should rear more children, bear- 
ing a proportion to the sexes, @: to such negro 
fathers, might, he conceived, pPOduce the most salu- 
tary effects, and greatly tend to increase the popula- 
tion of thenegroes. He declared he did not think 
his right honourable friend would have submitted 
his ideas to the House, if he had not meant to state 
them afterwards in the form of a substantial propo- 
sition: he therefore hoped that his honourable 
friend’s motion (Mr. Wilberforce’s) would not be 
adopted, but that his end would be answered by 
other means*.” 


Notwithstanding the c'oquent efforts of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox on the other side, which flashed con- 
viction throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, 
we find Mr. Addington persevering in his opinions. 
When Mr. Dundas, on Friday, April 27, 1792, 
moved the order of the day, which was for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the further means for 
the abolition of the slave trade, this was granted, 
and Mr. Beaufoy was called tothe chair. The first 
resolution was then read, viz. ‘ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it shall not be law- 
ful to import any African negroes into the British 


‘colonies or plantations in ships owned or navigated 


by British subjects, at any time after the Ist of 
January 1860.” After Mr. Hobbart and. Lord 
Mornington had delivered their opinions, the 
Speaker rose, and began by observing, that, “ hav- 
ing, in a late debate on the subject, voted that the 
slave trade oughttobe gradually abolished, he thought 








* Mr. Fox immediately followed Mr. Addington, and, to 
adopt the language of one of the reporters, ‘* in a most able 
and animated speech, reprobated the suggestions of Mr. Dun- 
das and Mr. Addington, pronouncing what had fallen from 
them to be the most formidable and alarming opposition 
that had yet been offered, to the important question of the 
abolition of the slave trade. He arose, therefore, with an 
anxious desire to relieve the painful sensations of his mind, 
and to do away the deceptions aud delusions that were en- 
deavoured, not intentionally be believed, to be set beforethe 
eyes of the public, to misguide and mislead their judgment, 


} and the judgment of that house,” &c. 
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it his duty to state to the Committee the ideas he 
entertained on the mode of carrying that resolution 
into effect. 

‘“ The interval between the resolution, that the 
trade be abolished, and the period at which the 
abolition would take place, he admitted to be a 
most dreadful interval. He had, Mr. Addington 
declared, stated the trade to be abandoned; and 
he begged to remind the committee, and he im- 
plored them to consider the circumstance, that he 
never had mentioned one ~ ord as to the justice of 
the trade; but he had merely noticed the justice of 
those claims, that might be made by the persons, 
who would be affected by its abolition. If the in- 
terests of the planters were abandoned, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, he was convinced, would 
never be effected. How was it possible, he asked, 
when the means of population were taken away, to 
supply the deficiency? How could they fill the 
chasm that they created? What he had stat- 
ed, Mr. Addington declared, was the result of 
his real sentiments, of his real opinion. In certain 
conditions of society, there were, he observed, 
combinations of justice, of policy, of humanity, and 
of interest, that rendered it almost impossible to 
look to the u/timatum, or he should rather say the 
maximum, of one, without counteracting that of the 
other; the question was not, he said, between d/ood 
and gold, nor between what now actually was, and 
what might be hereafter, but it was whether an 
immediate or a gradual abolition would best effect 
the object the committee had in view: for his part, 
he thought that object too would be most safely 
and certainly attained, by protracting the period 
of abolition ; and therefore he wished 1796 were 
the year proposed, instead of that contained in the 
amendment. 

“ On a former night, his right honourable friend 
had argued, from calculations, that, for three or 
four years past the old islands had no occasion for 
further importation; but their not importing in 
that time might be accounted for, from being un- 
fortunate in their crops (as was the fact), and the 
increased price of negroes. It could not be argued, 
that they had no want of negrves, from their ina- 
bility to purchase. Neither could the statements 
of death be relied on, for it might be supposed, that 
the planters represented the mortality as less than 
it really was, from the desire of obviating the 
charges of cruelty brought against them. 

‘* Mr. Addington took notice of the West India and 
ceded islands, and used a variety of arguments to 
maintain his proposition, and urged, in particular, 
the danger liable to the mortgagees and others 
concerned in those islands. He declared, that he 
perlectly agreed with Mr. Burke’s opinion, as to 
the good effect that must arise from the public 
places of worship, and he strongly recommended 
that mode of civilization, as one of the most effi- 
cacious and certain methods to reform tue negroes. 

‘* From these considerations, he should oppose 
the present motion, but, if the period were extend- 
ed to the Ist of January, 1796, and the trade left 
open from that time, and free from all restriction, 
he should acquiesce in it. ) 

“ For the sake of Africa itself, he should also 
wish the abolition to be gradual, that the natives 
of that country might not lose all traffic, until they 
became a little more civilized, and fit for com- 
merce of another kind.” ; 

While Mr. Addington was distingurshing him 
self in the speaker's chair, by the impartiality with 
which le regulated the debates, and the order and 
decorum with which he conducted the public busi- 
ness, an event, no less sudden than extraordinary, 
occurred, which produced a very material change 
in his situation. The event to which we now allude, 
was the resignation of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, 
a measure of a very ambiguous nature, and which 
has never yet been suticiently explained. Whils 
all men were anxious to know whe was to be the 
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new minister, the public learned, with some degree 
of surprise, that Mr. Addington had been sent for 
by the king, and held daily conferences with his 
majesty. This business was at firet conducted 
with some degree of mystery, one of the royal fa- 
mily* having lent his equipage, in order, if possi- 
ble, to conceal the negociation from the prying eve 
of curiosity. But this was of no avail, for it was 
goon rumoured abroad, and was not upon the whole 
unfavourably received, as Mr. Pitt's administra- 
tion had of late years been supported by the fears 
rather than the dove of the people. 

The king’s second alarming illness for a while 
protracted the retreat of the then chancellor of the 
exchequer; but, on his majesty’s convalescence, 
ull the necessary arrangements were made, and 
every thing adjusted, seemingly to the entire satis- 
faction of those, who went out, as well as those, 
who came in. 

Mr. Addington having thus leaped from the 
speaker’s chair to the treasury bench, the eyes of 
the whole nation became fixed upon him. It was 
hoped that, after a bloody and expensive war, some 
sincere and decisive measures would be taken, in 
order to produce a peace; and it must be allowed, 
that the conduct of the new premier, in this in- 
stance, has given greater satisfaction, by its open- 
ness and candour, than the haughty behaviour of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Addington, however, by his vindication of 
the late administration, hasin some measure afili- 
ated himself to it, and become accountable for its 
errors and misconduct. The suspension of the /a- 
beas corpus act; the feeble cry of a conspiracy ; 
the production of sealed bags of papers; the conti- 
nuance of martial Jaw in Ireland, and of the system 
of secret inprisonment in England, have perhaps 
nipped his popularity in the bud, and are thought 
by many to savour too much of the o/d school. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed, that he has 
entered upon office at a time, and in circumstances 
peculiarly critical. Supported as he is by the 
royal favour and confidence, Mr. Pitt’s power is 
still considered as paramount, and the mutes attach- 
ed to the person of the “ heaven-born minister” are 
thought to wait but for the signal to strangle his 
political successor. | 

A young nobleman, related to the late premier, 
has already termed this “ an administration of 
shreds and patches ;”’ and it has been repeatedly 
asserted, that a secret understanding subsists be- 
tween the new and the old ministry: but time 
alone can fully and explicitly develope this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Addington’s first attempt in his financial ca- 
pacity certainly did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the public, and the bill to disqualify the 
clergy from sitting in the house of commons, 


would have passed with a far better grace, had it 


not expressly precluded a mant hostile to his prin- 
ciples, from opposing them ina public character}. 

The present premier possesses great influence, 
in consequence of the excellence of his character, 
and the high respect he had acquired during the 





* The duke of Kent. 

+ Mr. J. H. Tooke. 

$ When the bill in question came before the house of 
peers, a great law lord said, ** he had heard of certain 
rumours, about the authors of this measure, which he could 
not credit, more éspeciaily as to its being a matier of expe- 
diency. At the head of government, was at present placed 
a gentleman of great respectability, of known integrity and 
purity of manners, and of tried wisdom, in a situation of 
great dignity and arduous duty, which he discharged with 
infinite credit to himself, and great advantage to the public. 
He would not therefore believe, that such a character would 
be so prodigal of bis reputation, as to have consented to 
squander it away so profusely, as to have been the author of 
this very important and extraordinary bill; he therefore 
begged their lordships to believe, that he utterly disclaimed 
al} eredit to rumours of this kind.” 
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time he acted as speakers His majesty may be 
said to evince a personal attachment to him, and, 
if report be true, he has presented him with, and 
furnished for him, a house in Richmond park, in 
order to be near him at all times*. 

In private life Mr. A. is particularly amiable. 
He is a sincere friend, an affectionate brother, a 
kind father, and atender husband. Possessing an 
ample incomef, and being but little devoted to ex- 
pense, he cannot be supposed to be instigated by 
the sordid wish of creating a fortune for himself; 
and, as his connections} are all in afiiuent circum- 
stances, he has no poor relations to provide for out 
of the public purse. On the other hand, it remains 
to be proved, whether his abilities entitle him to 
rank as a first-rate statesman; and a few years... 
perhaps a few months...-will determine, whether 
the new minister be destined to confer glory or 
disgrace on the empire; to subvert or to restore 
the liberties of his country. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE price of this paper is five dollars an- 
nually, payable in advance; and the general 
mode of application for it is by letters, post 
paid, to the Editor, No. 25, North Second- 
street, Philadelphia. 

But, to meet the wishes of many, the Edi- 
tor has deputed the following gentlemen to 
receive subscriptions, and who are fully em- 
powered to receipt for the same: 





At Boston, ssachusetts, JONATHAN 
Hastincs, Esq. post-master. 

At Salem, do. Jounn Dasney, Esq. do. 

At New-York, E. Sarcrant and Co. 

At Baltimore, Mr. Georce HI 1, book- 
seller. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, Jonn Dunn, Esq. 

At Charleston, South-Carolina, Mr. Dopp- 
RIDGE CrocKeER, merchant. 


Other agents, in other quarters, will be gra- 
dually selected, as convenience may dictate. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, in the above-named 
places, or their vicinity, who, either for the 
past or the present year, owe for the 
Port Folio, or who wish to subscribe for that 
paper, will apply to the agents already indi- 
cated. 

The Editor cannot, on this occasion, omit 
to express a very lively gratitude to many 
individuals, whe have not been content, by 
a solitary subscription, to manifest their in- 
dulgence to his paper and its principles, but 





* Until the new mansion he got in order, Mr. Dundas has 
lent him his villa at Wimbledon. 

¢ He is said to have been left 2000 pounds per annum in 
land, in Berks and Devonshire, at the time of his father’s 
death. 

t Mr. Hiley Addington, his brother, is in -parliament, 
and, as already hinted, was left a fortune early in life. Of 
his four sisters, one is married to Dr. Goodenough, a physi- 
cian at Oxford; another to the late Mr. Sutton, formerly a 
merchant, who had retired to an estate in Somersetshire; a 
third to Mr. Hoskins, of North Perrot, in Wiltshire, origi- 
nally a clothier; and lastly, the youngest, Charlotie, to Mr. 
Bragge, a barrister, one of the members for Jiristol, and 
chairman of the committe of ways and means, and a school- 
fellow of the minister. He himself is married to a lady of 
small fortune and great beauty, by whom he has had severa! 
children. 





who have, by private assurances of much 
kindness, approbated the tenor of his public 
conduct; who have generously scanned, even 
his prejudices, by the liberal rules of a catho. 
lic interpretation; who have aided him in 
the conducting of a paper, partial to political 
truth, and elegant literature, and who will 
never cease to cheer him, though he forsakes 
the /atent tracts of vulgar popularity, and as. 
sumes a higher, though, perhaps, a perilous 
station. 
=== 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


OUR Charleston, South-Carolina correspond- 
ent, J. R. is respectfully requested to transmit the 
manuscript he describes to the Editor, who will, if 
possible, comply with the wishes of his corres- 
pondent. The Editor anticipates the receipt of 
an ingenious and salutary work. 

“ ConsTANTIA” is solicited to write in the 
Lounger. Few female writers display a stronger 
vein of good sense, or a more graceful ease of ex- 
pression. 

“ Hovtits” has read Tristram Shandy to great 
advantage. It will be pleasant to the Editor, if 
his friend will transcribe a little more from his 
manuscript. 


We sometimes love oddity, frolic, and fun, 
We relish a joke, and rejoice in a pun. 


The infantine complaint of Laura, respecting 
the occasional coldness of her lover, we cannot 
think would greatly cdify our readers. We re- 
commend to Laura a very continued meditation of 
the following lines. They come from a grave 
doctor of the church; and this fond fair, who wishes 
to live upon love, as Giles Gingerbread used to live 
upon learning, is assered, that the following is a 
real, though, to her, it may be a melancholy truth. 


As Flavia in her glass anange! spies, 

Pride whispers im her ear pernicious lies ; 

Tells her, while she surveys 4 face so fine, 

There's no satiety of charms divine: 

Hence, if her lover yawns, all chang’d appears 

Her temper, and she melts, swvet sou/, in tears. 

She, fond and young, last week her wish enjoy’d, 

In soft amusement all the night employ’d. 

The morning came....when Strephon waking, found, 

Surprising sight! his bride in tears was drown’d! 

‘* What miracle,” says Strephon, ‘“‘ makes thee weep ?” 

“Ah! barbarous man,” she cries, ‘* how could you.... 
sleep !”” 


Men love a mistress, as they love a feast ; 

How grateful one to touch, and one to taste! 

Yet, sure there is a certain time of day, 

We wisi OUR MISTRESS AND OUR FEAST AWAY: 
Eur soon the sated appetites return, 

Again our stomachs crave, our bosoms bara. 
Eternal love let man then never swear ; 

Let women never triumph nor despair ; 

Nor praise nor blame too much the warm or chill; 
Hunger and love are foreign to the will. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


COMMON incitements to common minds serve 
as whips to the dray-horse, but the racer will run 
with sufficient speed without them, and, in the 
generosity of his nature, would indignantly spurn 
at their application to his side. 


Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the least 
happy of mankind. Though unable to afford 
much pleasure to others, they are commonly 
pleased with themselves in a high degree. A 
smile of self applause accompanies all their words 
and actions. Ifjaughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation. The proud man’s 
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contumely affeets them. not. Nothing but real 
pain give: them real sorrow. | Phey have no tma- 
vinary ills, that shadowy train, which haunts the 
jg eniOUs. ‘Tiey have none of thuse fine sensibi- 
lities, Which torture toe fecling neart with uaspeak- 
wble agony. et them have food in abundance, 
and a sudiciency of vaiment and money, and, with 
4 wisdoin, Which philosophers have vainly pre- 
tended to, they are perfectly satisfied. 

There is no reason to belicve that they will not 
succeed in the world. Tools, it is proverbially 
said, have fortune. Some substantia! veasons may 
be assigned to account for the adage ; unfecling and 
unreflecting men of dull parts are not hurt by re- 
pulses and disappointments. Break heir web, 
wnd they begin it again, with all the patience of a 
Dutchinan. They know no nice scruples of punc- 
tilious honour. They have no superabundant 
dclicacy to prevent thei importunity to those, who 
can promote their interest. They prosecute their 
claims with exemplary perseverance. <A flat re- 
fusal, or a downright insult, strikes then: with no 
more cffect than a tennis ball the rock of Cib- 
raltare 

It seems to be the will of Providence, that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glori- 
ous endowment of genius in a supereminent de- 
vrees ‘All great excellence must, indeed, be rare, 
for it would cease to be great excellence, if it were 
common. But let not those, to whom genius is 
denied, lament. Genius has its evils, from which 
they are exempted. It is envied, it is exposed to 
a thousand pains and penalties from the injuries of 
those, who, not knowing‘or not regarding the irrita- 
ble niceties of its sensibility, rudely strike the tre- 
mulous fibre, whenever they approach it. It is of too 
fine and subtle a nature for the tumults and agita- 
uons of a world, madly rushing on in the vulgar 
pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by 
discretion, of which it is often too proud to acknow- 
ledge the dominion, it too often causes a life of 
misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, who are 
conscious of inferiority to their fellow creatures, 
that all distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, 
or corporeal, all but superiority of virtue, will short- 
ly cease; and that it is expressly declared, on the 
highest authority, that to whom much has been 
given, of him much will be required ; a declaration, 
which, if duly impressed, might afford comfort 
to the dunce, and cause the genius to tremble. 


One of the German didactic writers advises the 
student to take great care lest he should lose much 
time in sleep. He advises him to have an alarm- 
clock by his bedside, but if that is not to be conve- 
niently procured, to ay stones and bits of wood in his 
ved, and under his side, which, though he will not 
icel them much at first, may, after an hour or two, 
gall him to the quick, and cause him to get up of 
his ownaccord! What an enthusiasm of applica- 
tion! not content with spending the day in labour, 
he wished the student to lose the sweets of repose, 

nd almost literally to plant thorns on his pillow! 

‘Oo pursuit but that of virtue can require such aus- 
etity; and even virtue, in her most rigid exaction 

{ discipline, listens to reason, and Jeans to mode- 
rations When she deserts them, she becomes fa- 

aticism, and hurries her mistaken votaries to 
madness and misery. 


Richardson’s favourite character, Grandison, is 
much too formal to be a favourite with the women 
n general, and there is somewhat of prudery 1 
is heroines, that prevents them from being fa- 
ourites with the men. But this author describe: 
he operation of the passions with a truth and mi- 
Muteness, that evince a great knowledge of human 
‘alure. The madness of Clementina is delineated 
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with the pencil of a great master. Nothing can 
be more affecting than the distresses of Clarissa. 
He was conscious that his strength lay in the pa- 
thetic, and by this, perbaps, he was led to prolong 
scenes of sorrow, till the spirits of the reader are 
fativued, and the luxury of sympathy is over- 
vewered. The striking and animated character of 
Lovelace is supported to the last with wonderful 
spirit. It is easy for an author to declare that his 
hero. is possessed of an infinite deal of wit and 
pleasantry, invention and eloquence. ‘fo make 
him display those qualities through a great variety 
of scenes is very dificult, yet it has been executed 
by this author in the most successful manner. 
Richardson himself was undoubtedly convinced, 
that all those accomplishments, with the addition 
of youth, beauty, and the most undaunted imtrepi- 
dity, would not prevent the profligacy, perfidy, and 
shocking cruelty of Lovelace from rendering him 
odious to every reader. In this, perhaps, he was 
mistaken. The brilliant colours, in which Love- 
lace is painted, is too apt to fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and may have secured him a corner in the 
hearts of some young women of character, in spite 
of his crimes. As for young men, ifnone of them 
had ever attempted to imitate the profligacy of 
Lovelace, but those, who possessed his accomplish- 
ments, the exhibition of his portrait would do lit- 
tle harm. But there is reason to fear, that some, 
with the first only, and with a slender portion of 
the second, have sometimes attempted to pass for 
complete Lovelaces. 


The clergy have confessedly handed down the 
torch of science from generation to generation, 
which, without their care, might have been long 
ago extinguished. 

Many of our editors repine that Mr. Duane, by 
the profits of stationary, seld only to republicans, 
and of an Aurora, the advocate of administration, 
obtains a splendid income; this is in course; this 
is natural; Mr. Duane has paid the price for jaco- 
bin patronage. 

It happens that those, who bestow preferment, 
are not so likely to bestow it on merit, of which 
they are often but incompetent judges, as on a sub- 
mission to their will, and a subserviency to their 
purposes of avarice and ambition. ‘The dog that 
fawns, it is remarked, gets mere bones and frag- 
ments from his master’s table, than the surly mas- 
tiff, who barks and growls, yet guards the house 
from the midnight depredator. 


A speculative philosopher, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, weighed in the scales of reason, against the 
practical wisdom of Epmunp Burxg, kicks the 
beam, like a gossamer, that floats in the air, ba- 
lanced with a wedge of bullion. 


Dr. Vicesimus Knox, a clergyman of much ce- 
lebrity in the walks of literature, has thus fervently 
commended maritime merit. 

The sun, in his whele progress through the 
heavens, does not behold a class of men more uni- 
formly generous, manly, and brave, that the accom- 
plished British sailor. 


Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, draws 
the following pretty picture of the “ green sedgy 
banks’’ ef a “ sweet winding” stream. 

If so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a 
wholesome walk by the brook side, pleasant shade, 
'y the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, 
and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers; he 
hears the melodious harmony of birds; he sees the 
swans, herons, and many other fowl, with their 
brood, which he thinketh better than the noise of 
hounds, or blast of horns, and alf the sports that 
they cam make. 
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The following well describes the various merits 
of Dr. Parr’s celebrated “ Spite] Sermon.”’ 

There is in it all the perspicuity of Tillotson, 
and all the solidity of Clarke, united with the flo- 
rid elegance of Seed, the pathos of Sterne, and the 
copious fluency of Blair. 

A modern satirist thus derides false sensibi- 
lity. 

elinda is remarkably fond of pathetic novels, 
tragedies, andelegics. Sterne’s sentimental beau- 
ties are her peculiar favouritese She cannot bear 
the idea of killing animals for food. She dctests 
the sports of fishing and hunting, becanse of their 
ineffable cruelty. She is ready to faint when her 
couchman whips his horses, when they will not 
draw up hill; and she actually fell down ina fit, on a 
gentleman’s treading on her favourite cat's tail, 
as he eagerly stooped to save her child from fall- 
ing intothe fire. She wrote a sublime deification 
of an earth-worm, which she once accidentally 
crushed as she was endeavouring to rescue a fly 
from a spider. It concludes thus: 
But cease to weep...no more to crawl 
Iu the dark earth beneath yon wall, 
On snow white pinions thou shalt rise, 
And claim thy place in youder skies. 
See Belinda’s Effusions of Sentiment. 


If men of genius were content sometimes to re- 
main in the shade, they would with more advan- 
tage come forth into sua-shine, and find the bright- 
ness intercepted by fewer clouds. 


RUNNING MATCH. 
Plymouth, Feb. 14. 


A most extraordinary feat of active running was 
performed by lieutenant Rowan, of the twenty- 
ninth regiment of foot, quartered at Dock barracks, 
on the lines there; the bet was fifty guineas, the 
match to be performed in forty-two minutes. 


| Lieutenant R. dressed in a flannel jacket, set off 


from Clarence street, No. 4, at eleven o'clock, a. 
m. a man of war’s ten-oared barge was in waiting 
at Mutton Cove. Licutenant R. crossed the pas- 
sage, jumped over the barge on the beach, ran up 
the very steep hill of Maker’s Heights to the 
middle barracks, in presence of several officers, 
touched the barrier, ran down the hill, jumped 
into the boat, crossed the passage again, and re- 
turned to No. 4, Clarence-street, in forty minutes, 
apparently without fatigue. The distance is, ex- 
clusive of the passage, two miles and a half to 
Maker’s barracks, and two miles and a half back 
to Clarence-street. [London paper. 


A curious instance of swindling detected, and 
yet eflecting its purpose, occurred a few nights 
since i-...A shop-keeper in Edinburgh, having re- 
tired to his back-shop, left the charge of the front 
apartment to a faithful dog. A genteel dressed 
womn soon after entered, and, without ceremony, 
laid hold of a parcel, which- had been left to be 
called for by a customer. The dog, true to his 
charge, with as little ceremony, laid hold on the 
thief, who dropped the parcel, and screamed aloud. 
The shop-keeper instantly came forward, beat the 
faithful guardian of his property, released the wo- 
man, and, satisfied with some trifling question, 
which she put as an excuse for her call, politely 
apologized for the rude reception she had experi- 
enced. More civil still, observing the parcel on 
the floor, he requested to know whether she had 
dropped it. Receiving, of course, an answer in 
the affirmative, the parcel was politely delivered 


to her, received with equal peliteness, and, with 


saany expressions of thanks, the lady walked off, 
unmolested, with her booty. 
(lbid. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLvscHoor, 


SIR, 


An absence in Europe, for ten months, has prevented my 
troubling you with any of my productions: but, since | am 
returned, | observed in your files, that you are pleased to 


inviteme. Judge of the following. G.L.G. 


Baltimore, May 16, 1802. 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 


ON READING IN HER MEMORANDUM LOOK 


“ When I die, may not one heart be griev'd, 
And not one tear bedew my lonely tomb.” 


NAMMOND. 
AND is it then Marta’s wish to die, 
Without one flow’ret strew’d upon her bier; 
Forgotten in the mouldering tomb to lie, 


Unhail’d by love's or friendship’s soothing tear / 


Have the world’s cares so early touch’d thy breast, 


Has its ingratitude assail’d thy heart? 


That thou should’st wish, by secret thoughts op- 


prest, 
Irom all its social joys at once to part? 


Has it been thine the deadly pang to feel, 


That springs incessant from the wounds of love ; 


By luw condemn’'d thy suff’rings to conceal, 
From him, who only could thy pangs remove ? 


Oh! thenI pity thy distressing fate! 
For I have felt the anguish of the flame ; 
Have known the tortures of the lover’s state, 
Nor dar’d my anguish nor my love proclaim! 


But thou hast never known false friendship’s guile ; 


Love never yet has mark'd thee as his prey ; 
I know it by the ever-placid smile, 


That from thy bosom sheds its cloudless ray ! 


Yet should the pains ofsilent love be thine, 


Or hadst thou fall’n in falsehood’s subtle snare ; 


Not all the evils, which in both combine, 
Should give the youthful bosom to despair. 


HIow then can’st thou, whilst innocent and gay, 
And young and lovely and by all belov'd, 
With every joy of life to own thy sway, 
By the cold misanthrope’s desires be mov’d, 


Misanthopy’s a weed of pallid hue, 
That grows neglected in the desert’s gloom ; 
No sun e’er cheers it, and nosoft’ning dew 


Falls on its branch, or gives its leaves perfume. 


Yet what besides could e’er desire to fall, 
Like the rude bramble in the forest’s shade, 

Or like the stone from yon time ruin’d wall, 
No eye to mark the vacuum it made. 


Were life resolv'd into the narrow span 
Of mortal years, and fill’d with mortal pain, 


What thought could cheer the parting hour of 


man? 


No friend to mourn him, and no heaven to gain. 


No....the fond hope, which tells that after death 
Our mem’ry here shall liye, or soul above, 

Clads us beneath the latent throb of breath, 
And shews how easy ’tis from earth to move. 


Then banish from thy mind this sullen care, 
Nor yield thy soul to her corroding chain ; 
Recal the accents of unfelt despair, 
And shock notnature with a wish so vain. 


Yes it is vain....for on thy silent grave, 


Shall Friendship mourn the virtues it immures; 


There agonized Love shall nightly rove, 
And tell thy shade the sorrows he endures. 
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© thou wilt smile ; the beam of pure delight 

Shall to thy eyes more heavenly lustre give, 
As from the world thou tak’st thy lasting flight, 
To know that in their hearts thou still shalt live, 


And when thy sacred spirit hovers round 
The throne of pure beatitude above, 
Pleas’d wilt thou listen to the flattering sound, 
That wafts the faith of unabated love. 
FERDINANDO. 


=—=— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO ELIZA. 


’TIS not those eyes, that sparkle fire, 
That breast, which pants with soft desire, 
‘The rose’s, or the lily’s hue, 

Alone that charm, dear girl, in you; 
No! with more rapture I descry 
The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 


With all those charms of form and face, 
A winning smile, a soften'd grace, 
A manner frank, devoid of pride, 
And dimple Nature for thy guide, 
O! never let that beauty die, 


The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 
Ao. 


[ aeemmmeeedl 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE MAID OF DONALBLAYNE, 


A SCOTTISH RALILAD. 





JLole siste minas, tumidique residite fluctus 


Innocue faveant pontus et aura rati. 
OVID. 


“ THE dashing surges gently break, 
The moon illumes the watery plain, 

The zephyrs fan the sails. Awake, 
My blue eyed maid of Donalblayne. 


“ My soul disdains each meaner art, 
No studied terms my passion prove, 

W hile warm with life, thy Malcolm's heart 
Shall beat with never-dying love. 


“ A captive at thy feet I’ve sigh’d, 
Five tedious years I’ve sued in vain; 
‘Then bless these arms my bonny bride, 
My blue-eyed maid of Donalblayne.” 


The lovely maid descended slow, 

And pac’d the stairs with cautious tread, 
She felt her kindling blushes glow, 

And thus in falt’ring accents said: 


«¢ And must I pass the salt sea wave? 
And must I quit a woman's fears? 
Must I, an exil’d outcast, have 
A father’s curse, a mother’s tears ? 


«¢ And shall I, wand’ring on the deep, 
Glenalpin’s boasted lineage stain? 
And leave an aged sire to weep 
His faithless maid of Donalblayne? 


« And wilt thou love me, gentle youth, 
When these few charms for aye are flown?” 
«“ Sweet maid this heart with love and truth 
Shall ever beat for thee alone.” 


No footstep stirr’d, the winds were hush’'d, 
Each eye was clos’d in balmy rest, 
To Marion's arms lord Malcolm rush’d, 





And clasp’d the trembtier to his breast. 





The vessel swept the dimpled tide, 
And bounded lightly o’er the main, 
But Marion hung her head, and sigh'd 

A long adieu to Donalblayne! 


The Kelpie*, from his coral cave, 
Beheld the gallant vessel glide, 
And destin’d to a watery grave 
Lord Malcolm and his bonny bride! 


He sprang up from his dark abode, 
He bade the blasts the sea deform ; 
On whirlwind’s wings sublime he rode, 
And furious urg’d the howling storm. 


Lord Malcolm saw the bursting wave, 
Impending with resistless sweep ; 

It 'wielm’d the shatter’d bark, and gave 
Its tumbling burden to the deep. 


Young Malcolm stemm’d the boiling tde, 
And long the lovely Marion bore; 

Then clasp’d in death his bonny bride, 
And struggling sank to rise no more. 


The clouds dispers’d, the morning blush’d, 
The orb of day majestic beam’d, 

The winds in softest sleep were hush’d, 
And bright the liquid mirror gleam’d. 


Rage fir’d Glenalpin’s haughty soul, 
He curs’d Duncathmore’s hostile Thane ; 
“ Thy ruffian hand,” he cried, “ hath stole 
My child, the flower of Donalblayne!’’ 


He saw the wreck, he sought the strand, 
Where breathless corses mingled lay ; 
He knelt upon the wave-beat sand, 
And clasp’d his Marion's lifeless clay. 


He climb’d the sea rock’s bustling brow, 
Exulting mark’d the dashing wave ; 
Then cast one frenzied look below, 
And rush’d, unbidden to the grave! 


With silver splendour o’er the tide, 
When steals the moon’s enamour’d beam, 
Their shrouded ghosts will wailing glide, 
Beneath the wan and chilly gleam. 


O’er ocean, when the midnight bell 
Its sad and sullen murmur flings, 
Will Marion strike, with wildest swell, 

Her shadowy lyre’s fantastic strings. 


The fisher oft, whose fear-struck eyes 
See lights illume the restless main, 
Suspends his dashing oar, and cries, 
“ Alas! sweet maid of Donalblayne!”’ 





* The water-fiend. Vide Collins's Ode on the Supersti- 


tions of the Highlands. 
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